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ABSIBACT 

The study included the design and analysis of a 
teacher education simulation games to teach a typology of small group 
member roles and compare its cognitive effect with a lecture 
containing the same information. To analyze each teacher education 
student's performance in the simulation game, lecture and subsequent 
testS/ both cognitive and affective^ several hypotheses were 
postulated and oppropriate data collecting instruments designed. 
Statistical analysis revealed that the simulation game, CHABGE, was 
more effective than the lecture in teaching group member roles to 
prospective teachers. Thus CHABGE offers a viable contrast to passive 
methods of teacher preparation. (Author) 
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The study includes the design and analysis of a teacher 



education simulation game to teach a typology of small group member 
roles and compare its cognitive effect with a lecture containing the 
same information. 

To analyz-e each teacher education student's performance in 
the simulation game, lecture and subsequent tests, both cognitive and 
affective, several hypotheses were postulated and appropriate data 
collecting in.'Struments designed. Statistical analysis revealed that 
the simulation game, CHARGE, was more effective than the; lecture in 
teaching group member roles iio prospective teachers. Thus CHARGE 
offers a viable contrast to passive methods of teacher preparation. 
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CHARGE - A Simulation Game . Designed to Teach Group McTnber 
Roles to Prospective Teachers - FOUND TO BE EFFECTIVE 

DR. ROBERTA T. ANDERSON^ 

INTRODUCTION 

It is the contention of some that if teachers are to succeed in the 
participatory classro,om environments still .advocated, the.y must be trained to 
play several roles. An understanding^,9f leadership roles as well as member- 
ship roles is necessary if educators expect to be effective comrauuicators and 
facilitators of learning. 

It has been assumed^ by the author, that when teachers become com- 
fortable in playing the£je several roles, they will be more ready to help 
students understand and play effectively their own roles. This assumption is 
not new. In a 1954, NEA journal article entitled, "More Learning Takes Place 
When Teachers and Students Understand the Various Roles in the Classroom 
Group," Kenneth Benne supported the same position. 

Simulation as a training vehicle to teach group member roles was 
successfully used with seventy-two undergraduate students enrolled in profes- 
sional education courses at the National College of Education in 1972, 
Activities included the development and analysis of a teacher education 
simulation game designed to teach a typology of small group member roles. A 
study was conducted to compare the cognitive effects of this technique with a 
lecture method that presented the same information. In addition, selected 
affective reactions were gathered from the participating students (Anderson, 
1972), - • 

'''Dr. Anderson is Director of National College of Education 's Center 
for Advanced Studies in Education, Naperville, Illinois. ^ 
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The content of the simulation game, CHARGE, and the lecture used in this 
study required the participants of both groups- to become knowledgeable about ' 
small group member roles. The specific major categories and roles were selected 
from the original works of Benne and Sheats (19A8) who identified certain func- 
tional roles as being vital to sraall group training and analysis, 

Benne and Sheats* system for study of group process, originally scl'/o- 
cated in 1948 and revolved in 1969 with somei modifications by Gorman, 'provided 
for group member roles to be studied by dividing them into three major 
categories: 

I> Group Task Roles 

Roles that contribute to the facilitation and coordination 
of group problem-solving activities. 

II, Group Building and Maintenance Roles 

Those activities that have for their purpose the building of 
group-centered attitudes and orientation among the members of a group 
or the maintenance and perpetuation of such group-centered behavior 
providing for cohesiveness of the group. 

III. Ind ividual or Kon-Func tional Roles 

Attempts by ^'members" of a group to satisfy individual needs 
which are irrelevant to group task and non-oriented or negative- 
oriented to group building and maintenance. 

These three major categories of "functional roles" are similar to 
factors that have been isolated in other studies (Gorman, 1969 and 1972; 
Borgatta and Growther, 1965; and Bales, 1950) • The Benne and Sheats' role 
categories were specifically designated to train observers in the identifica- 
tion of group member roles* These categories have not received as much atten- 
tion as other role categories by social scientists and therefore have not been 
altered or modified as have the works of Bales (1950). Benne and Sheats (19A8) 
dealt with the role played rather than with a prescribed set of interactions 
between roles as does Bales • . 
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The Bales (1950) interaction analysis, used extensively for different 
types of research, gets at the interpersonal dimensions of each player and his 
relationship ;/ith others. Bales* categories are numerous and require total 
concentration by an observer to make distinctions betwr^n the behaviors 
exhibited. These categories were found to be far too numerous to provide a 
framework for the simulation game, CHARGE, in which each player was expected 
to not only identify .the roles played by others but was also expected to act 
out a given role during the game (Anderson, 1972) , 

The Anderson C1972) study included only two of the Major Categories 
advocated by Benne and Sheats. They were: 1) Group Building and Maintenance 
Role3, and 2) '^Individual" Roles. 

GAME CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 

The construction of the researchable simulation game, CHARGE, was such 
that all elements of the game were randomized and recorded for statistical 
analysis. It was designed using guidelines developed by Crawford and Twelker 
(1969) and ''A Checklist to be Used When Designing Contextual Response 
Simulation," published by Teaching Research, Monmouth, Oregon (Twelker, ed., 
1968). The game, CHARGE, provided the playing participants with ^ perspective 
of "total group process." Attention was given during the play of the game to 
the identification, analysis and practice of leader and member roles, which 
are seen as correlative aspects of overall group growth and productivity (Benne 
and Sheats, 1948) . 

The game players operated in a context of group interaction. Subgroups 
of six college undergraduates each used sets of materials to determine their 
subgroup actions during the play of the game. The Game packets included 
Identification Numbers for each player in the subgroup, Role Assignment Cards, 
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Topic Cards, Situation Cards, Role Description Sheets, and Score Cards for both 
Phase I and Phase II respectively. (Examples of game components can be found 
in Appendix A.) 

The decision as to the size of the game's subgroups (.6) was based on 
studies reported by Hare (1962), He determined the most effective group sizes 
for role playing activities and identification of roles played were six or 
seven in number. 

The game design afforded an opportunity for each game participant to 
role play each of four "group building and maintenance" roles and each of two 
"individual" roles. Guidelines for the' selection of particular group member 
roles for the game came from Benne and Sheats' (1948) role requirements for 
"young" groups. Of the roles which were indicated as necessary to build and 
maintain group interaction four were selected. They were: Compromiser, 
Encourager, Harmonizer and Gatekeeper or Expediter (Anderson, 1972) . The Benne 
and Sheats studies further suggested that a ratio of one individual role to 
every two or three "group building and maintenance" roles is necessary to pro- 
mote group evaluation. The two "individual" roles selected from the eight in 
the Benne and Sheats classification system were those roles which have received 
recognition in other studies on small groups (Bales, 1970; Grambs, 1968; and 
Borgatta and Crowther, 1965). The "individual" roles included in the game were 
Aggressor and Recognition-seeker (Anderson, 1972), 

The order and assignment of roles for each subgroup and its six players 
were randomly determined for each round of play. The randomization method used 
provided for each subgroup's sequence of play to be totally unlike that of any 
other subgroup. 

The group tasks selected for use in this game were predetermined by the 

0 



author to control the task variable . The determination was accomplished through 
several trials of the author *s original game "Self Perception" over a period of 
three years (Anderson, 1968) . Those tasks designated as Topics to b^e discussed 
and Situations to be resolved in the original game were . recorded and those 
receiving the highest percentage of favorable reactions from the college under- 
graduate participants were included in the game, CHARGE. 

The order in which the Topic Cards and Situation Cards appear in the 
game for each subgroup was also randomized for each phase. To keep the element 
of chance the same for all groups playing the game, Topic Cards were used in 
Phase I and Situation Cards were used ift Phase II. 

Play of the game occurred in two, three round phases • Phase I included 
three rounds of play in which each subgroup's participants played randomly 
assignt^d roles as they discussed randomly assigned topics. (Examples of par- 
ticular Topic Cards can be found in Appendix A.) Phase II included three rounds 
of play during which the garie participants played randomly assigned group member 
roles as they discussed action to be taken in order to solve an assigned problem, 
(Examples of particular Situation Cards can be found in Appendix A.) 

Each round of play was scored and discussed briefly by the subgroup 
participants before continuing to the next-^'^round of play, 

GAME PLAY RECORDING SYSTEM 

The simulation game data recording system, designed for use both, during 
. and at the conclusion of the game, recorded: 1) participants' scores as observ- 
ers of roles played (accuracy of identification of roles during each round of 
play); 2) participants' scores as players of roles (skill in role playing); 
3) game phase scores for each participant; and 4) total game scores for each 



participant. The game score information was acquired from two separate sheets 
with Phase I on one and Phase II on another. This afforded the researcher the 
opportunity to collect each participant's score sheet at the conclusion of each 
phase of the game (Anderson, 1972), This also prevented the scorer from biasing 
his second score as a result of viewing the first. 

The format of the game score cards used in the study was developed 
through several trial uses also over a period of three years. Suggestions from 
past game participants provided guidelines for these revisions, (An example of 
the Score Cards used in Phase I and II of the simulation game, CHARGE, can be 
found in Appendix A.) 

The game score cards provided the bulk of the quantitative data used to 
analyze the actions and reactions of par ticlpants in the simulation game, 
CHARPE, 

COMPARISON LECTURE 

The lecture developed for comparison contained the same factual content 
found in the simulation game. Equal time and emphasis were devoted to each of 
the roles played during the simulation game. The Benne and Sheats (19A8) role 
descriptions used in the game were paraphrased and illustrations of each 
included in the lecture. (A copy of the actual notes used in presenting the 
lecture can be found on pages 107-116 of the author's original investigation.) 

A brief discussion following the lecture gave the students an oppor- 
tunity to voice their reactions to the lecture content and pose any questions 
they had in regard to the role descriptions, (Information brought out in 
this discussion and any additional points made here were recorded (Anderson, 
1972): 
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The length of tha lecture and discussion was timed to assure comparable 
exposure. to._cpntent as that presented in the simulation game, CHARGE. 

INSTRUMENT CONSTRUCTION 

Personal information questionnaires, sociometric devices, and post- 
experimental reaction sheets (cognitive and affective in nature) were;:Xlso 
developed to assist in the analysis and comparison of the game's effectiveness. 
Personal Information Questionnaire 

The Personal Information Questionnaire developed for this study con- 
tained requests for information on the age, sex, grade level status, area of 
teaching concentration, teaching grade preference, student teaching experience, 
professional courses taken, and prior experiences in role playing, small group 
activities, and simulation activities of each participant in the experiment, 
(A complete set of- informational forms used with the experimental and contrast 
groups, respectively, can be found in Appendix B.) The information obtained 
from the questionnaire was used in the analysis of relationships between par- 
ticipants ' characteristics and their game and test performance. 

The Sociometric Device (an adaptation from Gorman, 1969) was designed 
to obtain information about the target population's- familiarity with each other. 
Using a class list provided by the examiner, students were asked to indicate 
those students in the ciass' (prior to the experiment) who they "knew well," 
"knew slightly," or "knew not at all." (See Appendix for copies of the actual 
device used.) 

Thi information acquired from the sociometric device from the experi- 
mental group was used to determine how each subgroup participant ranked the 
othecs in that particular subgroup. This information was used in a comparative 
analysis of the acquaintanceship factor of the game participants (Anderson , 1972X 

9 ■ ' 
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Affective and Cognitive Instuments 

The Reaction Sheet-Affectiv e was a device constructed to obtain both 
quantitative and subjective data. It was designed to assess student reactions 
to the simulation game experience. This was used only with the students par- 
ticipating in the experimental group (simulation game exercise) . Item I was 
designed to solicit soft data in regard to the student's feelings concerning 
his simulation game experience. (See Appendix C.) 

Responses to Items 11]^ through Ilio were arranged on a four point 
positive/negative scale with no neutral position provided, forcing the student 
to commit himself to a positive or negative reaction, therefore assuring usable 
quantitative data (Kerlinger, 1964). The content validity of these items was 
Arrived at through the use of a table of specifications, attempting to balance 
the desired objectives and content proposed (Gronlund, 1971). Items 11^ through 
II]_Q also contained opportunities for the students to "comment if desired*' to 
qualify their responses and provide the researcher with additional subjective 
data . 

Item III also provided subjective data from the students in the form 
of requests for 'their opinion on what they thought they had learned during the 
simulation game experience, (A copy of the Reaction Sheet-Affective is found , 
in Appendix C. ) 

The Reaction Sheet-^Cognl tive was a device designed to assess student 
knowledge about group member roles, This device was constructed to give a 
measure of the-student's ability to recall Cinuuediately) information just pre- 
rsented, as well as to indicate retention of learned information when used as a 
delayed measure. The device was also designed to give information about 
students' ability to make inferences and transfer their learnings to varied 
situations. 10 • 
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The actual construction of the test was accomplished through-^a series 
of steps or levels of refinement. 

First — Objectives, content to be covered, and a table of specifica- 
tions were prepared to serve as guides in the preparation of the cognitive test 
constructed to measure comparative differences between the simulation game and . 
the lecture, Gronlund C1971) and Thorndike and Hagen (196^) were used as 
references in the conjpletion of these devices • 

A table of specifications for presenting a typology of group member 
roles was constructed and used as a blueprint to assist in the completion of a 
finished product which could measure the learning outcomes. 

Second — The content of each item was obtained from actual descriptions, 
scripts and dialogues used in research by Benne and Sheats (1948); Gorman (1969); 
and Borgatta and Crowther (1965) • 

Items 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9 and 11 of the test were constructed using des- 
criptive phrases for each of the roles selected from the works of Benne and 
Sheats (1948). Items 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13 and 14 contained partial scripts and 
role descriptions found in the works of Gorman (1969), Items 15, 16, 17 and 18 
were taken from scored scripts of Borgatta and Crowther's .(1965) B.S, System, 

Using these sources to determine the "correct" responses eliminated the 
need to use a consensual procedure as a means of providing justification for 
designating responses as correct (Gronlund, 1971) • - 

Third — The design of the test was assayed to afford the best means of 
obtaining the cognitive information desired (Gronlund, 1968 and 1971; Thorndike 
and Hagen, 1969; and Tyler, 1971), The multiple choice format was adopted. 
Items 1 through 10 were identification recall items. Items 11, 13 and 16 were 
designated as categorizing items. Items 14, 17 and 18 were inference items. 
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Items 12^ through 12^ and 15^ through 15j were designated as transfer items. 
Each of the above items was developed and then randomly assigned to the test 
design (Anderson, 1972) • 

Though there are only eighteen numbered items, the test in fact 
contains forty-two individual responses. To estimate the reliability coeffi- 
cient for the internal consistency of . the cognitive test, the Split-Half 
method of analysis CQronlund, 1971, pp. 106-109) was performed on the first 
administration of the cognitive test to the entire group C72) which produced 
a reliability coefficient of .47. This relatively low coefficient was not ' 
surprising. Since the test was designed to measure recall, categorizing, 
inference aad transfer one could expect small coefficients. An additional 
check was made using the Kuder Richardson formula 20, which produced a reli- 
ability coefficient of .50. An attempt to protect the validity of the test 
was made by selecting only those items which had already been researched by 
others. (A copy of the Reaction Sheet-Cognitive can be found in Appendix C) 

TARGET POPULATION 

The target population which included seventy-two undergraduates at 
the junior/senior level were enrolled in professional education courses at 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. These courses consisted 
' of "^^^^^^ f ive hour blocks of time devoted to general methods and laboratory 
experience for students preparing for their full day, eleven week student 
teaching experience.- ^ 

The students involved in the study hed ample exposure to behavior 
labeling attributed to the behavioral scientists but had not been exposed in 
their class work to the specific small group member role categories identified 
in the game or lecture (Anderson, 1972) . 

12 
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PROCEDURES USED IN THE STUDY 

The experimental treatments and initial testing situations occurred on 
four separate days in the beginning of the 1971 fall term. Prior to the exper- 
imental treatment, the seventh students involved in the study 
were administered the Persr ovm vi. Questionnaire and the Soc^ luetic 
Device, Both the questioanaire and the sociometric device were administered by 
the instructional staff of the Professional Term classes involved to assure no 
linkage with the experiments which wr ollow. They were administered in 
a physical setting similar to the one pictured in Figure 1. (See Appendix D,) 
Treatment for the fiffy-four college students assigned to the experi- 
mental group (nine subgroups of six each) consisted of playing the simulation 
game, CHARGE, The remaining eighteen students were exposed to the lecture. 
Actual involvement in the game activities was divided between orientation to 

rules and object of the game and the timed playing of each of the six rounds. 

Participants were randomly assigned to groups and were seated in groups 

arranged as pictured in Figure 2, (See Appendix D,l 

At the conclusion of the game, all game materials were collected and 

the Reaction Sheet-Cognitive was administered to all participants. As game 

participants completed the cognitive measure they were asked to complete the 

Reaction Sheet-Affective, 

Treatment for the eighteen college students assigned to the contrast 

group consisted of a lecture containing information found in the simulation 

game, CHARGE, followed by a discussion of the lecture content. Immediately 

following the lecture and discussion, the contrast group was administered the 

cognitive part of the Reaction Sheet* 
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One month after the treatments, the study population was once again 
administered the cognitive portion of the Reaction Sheet, The experimental 
group was tested on a Friday morning and the contrast group on the following 
Monday . 

RESEARCK DESIGN • y 

The research design used in this study was an adaptation from 
Campbell and Stanley's C1963) "Post-Test— Only Control Group Design" (pp, 25- 
27) • Table I provides a graphic picture of the experimental design adaptation 
and procedures employed. (See Appendix Et) 

Throughout the study every effort was made to control such ^^ariables as 
time, participants V backgrounds in content of game and/or lecture information, 
formal educational experience, leadership within the total experiment (the 
game director, lecturer, and test administrator were the same person), size of 
each subgroup division within the larger experimental group, chance factors 
(by randomization of all elements of the game), media used, and the- physical 
environment of treatment and testing situations. In so doing, it was possible 
to make generalizations having fewer limitations (Anderson, 1972) • 

In order to analyze the actual play of the simulation game, CHARGE, 
the following general hypotheses pertaining to the experimental (game) group 
were postulated (Anderson, 1972, pp. 5 and 6) : 

1. Simulation game participant's skill in identification of 
group member roles will improve from game round one through 
game round six. 

2. Simulation game participants will recall, for a period of 
one month, the information learned about group member roles. 

3. Simulation game participants' characteristics and backgrounds 
affect their performance in the simulated environment. 

4. Simulation game participants will exhibit favorable attitudes 
toward the simulation game experience. 

14 
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In order to compare the the simulation game with the lecture additional 
hypotheses were postulated: (Anderson, 1972, p, 6) 

5. Simulation game participants' (experimental group) immediate 
. cognitive scores will exceed those of the lecture group 

(contrast, group) • 

6. Simulation game participants will be better able to retain for 
one month the ^'nformation gained about group member roles than 
will ':hose r a lecture method group. 

7. Simulati. gape rticipants will be better able to assess the 
tone and/oi. of a particular group's interaction than will 
the participants in the lecture group. 

STATISTICAL TREATMENT AND FINDINGS 

The statistical treatment employed on each of the hypotheses and the 
resultant findings follows: 

Hypotheses //I Empirical data were collected using the game score cards. 
Round, phase and end of game scores were acquired by giving a score of ''1" to 
each correct response and "0" to an incorrect response, 'in this manner individ- 
ual scores were obtained through summations of the "1" scores. These scores 

were then placed in a 54 subject x 6 treatment matrix and analyzed using a one-^ 

factor repeated-measure analyses variance design (Bruning and Kintz, 1968, pp, 
43-47). In addition, subgroup cumulative scores were also obtained and com- 
pared (Anderson, 1972) • 

The resultant F ratio of 4.37 was found to be significant at the ,001 
level as reported in Table 2 indicating a mean difference in performance from 
round one through round six. When noting the reported mean by rounds in Table 3 
one can discern that this change was positive in nature. Table 4 contains the 
data showing that game participants performed equally well in both phases of the 
simulation game, CHARGE. (See Appendix E for Tables 2, 3 and 4 .i 
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Hypothesis ir2 - Empirical data were collected via the Reaction Sheet- 
Cognitive. All responses for the immediate^^and delayed Reaction Sheet- 
Cognitive (Inaccurate responses, 0=inaccvirate responses) were summed and aver- 
aged. Items 1-10, 12 and 15 designed specifically to test recall of roles 
taught in the game (20 responses in all) were also summed and averaged, t tests 
for dependent meat\s were conducted to compare the differences in average values 
of imrnr»<^' nd layed responses (Anderson* 1972). 

At of 1.52 was obtained when all game participants' test and retest 
scores on the cognitive measure were compared. This non-significant t at the 
• 10 level indicated that no appreciable 'loss or gain in knowledge occurred 
during the one month time lapse between test and retest situations. What dif- 
ference that did occur was positive in nature favoring the retest situation. 

A significant t of 4,04 was obtained whian analyzing those 20 responses 
specifically dealing with recall. The diff er«nca was positive in favor of 
the retct^z situation which, indicates a gain it^^ rmracy in recall of .the :isiiLes 
played. 

liypo thesis if3 - Empirical data were col:. j.t:ed from the National Col-Lege 
of Education Student Information Data Bank^ the Personal Information QuestzLmi- 
naire, Sociometric Device and Game Score Cards to determine if there was any 
relationship between game performance and the game player's characteristics. 

Correlations and frequency distributions were computed to compare high 

and low scoring game players' characteristics^ academic and experiential back- 

grx)iindssi and their sociomeitric pictures with their game performance (Anderson, 
1972). 

A correlation coefficient of .62 was obtained when comparing high 
achievers with those scoring high in game performance. The characteristics 
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of age stood out in that no participant over the age of twenty-one was among 
those scoring in the top twenty-five percent of game performance. This age 
range represented twenty-sr* en percent of the total game population. 

It was further noted that previous experience in role playing , small 
group activities, and simulation experience' had equal effect on those who 
scored in each game performance level (top 25%, middle 50% and bottom 25%). 

Hypothesis Empirical data were collected using the Reaction Sheet- 

Affective to show whether the game participants found the game experience a 
favorable one. 

To test the fourth hypothesis, responses II^ through IIiq '^^^^ weighed 
1 through 5 (Inmost negative and 5=most positive) and tabulated. A response 
by respot^e^s aisaly^s as weHl as a total response analysis was made to deter- 
mine the er:^«^§ of the simulation experience on the experiin^tal group. 

Tte ii^-jt revealed that 86.85 percertt of the participants responded 
generally favo^afcle to the simulation game experience while 13.15 percent felt 
otherwise* Of the 13.15 percrent 12.04 percent were slightly critical and^ 
1.11 percmt w^^^ v^^y critical of their experience. The respondents indicated 
that cotlc:p.5pt^ presented in. a simulation setting were thought to be more mean- 
inful Ca n^arr accre of 3.6 - highest be±n^ A - on Item Ilg of Reaction Sheet- 
Affective^ . 

rftose hypotheses relating to the ccciamparison of the sloulation game and 
the lecture laci^ presented in the same fovmstX. as above. 

Hypo-tfe^feis //5 . Empirical data collected from the Reaction Sheet- 
Cognitive compared by computing a t statistic using independent means 
with unequa: r;^3 to show whether the game participants were able to recall 
immediately a larger percentage of group member roles than were the lecture 
group (Aff&dersou, 1972). 
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A t of 3,33 was derived which was significanr at the .005 level. The 
difference between means was 2,96 as reported in Table 5 which lead to the 
conclusion that there was a significant positive difference in immediate cogni- 
tive test results in favor of the game par ticipants, (See Appendix E for 
Table 5.) 

H ypothesis #6 . Empirical data collected from delayed Reaction Sheet- 
Cognitive for both groups were compared to determine if the game participants 
retained over a period of one month, a greater degree of knowledge about group 
member roles than did the lecture group. 

A t statistic was computed on the delayed cognitive measure using 
dependent means with unequal n's, A significant t of 2,26 was obtained indicat- 
ing a difference in the scores of the two groups. The 2,50 difference between 
means as reported in Table 5 was positive in nature and was in favor of the game 
participants • CSee Appendix E for Table 5.) 

Because this difference could have been due to the test rather than the 
treatment, an analysis of variance was computed between the lecture group and 
the-game--group'-using-'both— immediate"-and-delayedrcogni^tive**'measuresT'''^ 
resultant F ratio of 12.24 was significant at the .001 level. The significant 
difference was in favor of the game group. 

Hypothesis #7 . Empirical data collected from Items 11, 13, 14, 16, 
17 and 18 of the Reaction Sheet-Cognitive (22 responses in total) was compared 
to determine which group Cexperimental or contrast) was better able to assess 
the tone of a par ticular .group interac tion (Anderson, 1972), 

The mean difference for selected items between the immediate and delayed 
cognitive measures was ^*59 indicating a slight loss in accuracy in identifying 
mood and/or tone of small group interactions. Both of the t statistics computed 
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on each of the groups (game participants 1.A5 and lecture group .08) indicated 
there was no difference between test/retest situation for either group. What 
ever accuracy they had exhibited was maintained. 

Table 6 provides a summary of the type of empirical data collected on 
each participant in the study. (See Appendix E for Table 6.) 

The source of attitudinal data collected was obtained from: 1) personal 
observations by the investigator, recorded during process of ' ^ ^ln^'ilatjltni 
game and immediately following the lecture; 2) student comments obtained from 
the Rea:ction Sheet-Affective; and 3) informal discussions with randomly 
selected students and Term . I and II National College of Education facuLty 
members-. 

The game participants* zealous attitude toward the simulation game was 
made most apparent to the investigator. The s tudents* comments showed genuine 
interiest in seeking ways to improve future small group experience. 

Repeated references were made by game participants to a .gain ;ln self- * 
knowledge and in the function of others in small-group settings . They attri- 
bUted'^eKis^^td'^th'e play^^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The simulation game, CHARGE, administered as prescribed, was found to 
be an effective device to teach group member roles to prospective teachers. 

Though the lecture method, to which the simulation game was compared, 
evidenced retention of the exMbl.ted knowledge of group member xoles: that 
knowledge was not as great as that revealed by the simulation game participants 
mus the game, CHARGE, was a moxe effective method in teaching those group 
member roles presented. 
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The simulation game participants gained, as play progressed, in their 
skill to identify group member roles. The attitudinal data collected also pro- 
vided similar information in the form of direct comments taken from game 
participants both orally and in writing. In addition, nearly all the parti- 
cipants indicated that the game experience had been interesting, enjoyp' le and 
worthwhile (Anderson, 1972.) 

Ibis study pi:ovides further evidence that a teacher education simula- 
tion game, properly canducted and recorded, with variables appropriately , 
:contrciLled, can contri2)ute signif±cantly to participants' ga.in in competencies 
Through active particxpation in a non- threatening, involving and enjoyable 
learning environment ,^lth opportunity for immediate feedback,., pairticipants 
gained in skill of roie identification and insight into how small groups 
function. 

Thus the simulation game, CHARGE, offers a viable contrast to passive 
:methods of teacher pxeparation^ and ds thoujght to be worthy of consideration ^s 
. a significant contributiion to improved methods of teacher preparation. 
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Examples of Topic Cards 
Found in Shnulntion Caint-, '♦CHARGK'* 
Dcvtfiupod by Roberta T. Anderson, 197 1 




103 



E.xamplcs of Situation CanU 
Abound in Simulation Game, ''CHARGE" 
Developed by (lobcrCa T, Anderson, 1971 



SITUATION CARD 
Pliaae n, found I 
Gfoup A 




*Andersoa Ua72: pp 102 and 103) 
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CROUP BUIIJQINC ANP KAIUXEHAKCE ROLES, 

Ttic gneoura<t<r praised, agree* wtth and flcc«t>C» the contribution of others.. 

HQ indicates wanoth awX solidarity In his otclcude toward other group n-tnbers, 
o(£«rs cora»«ndac£oa 4ii4 praUo- and In various vaya lodlcatea undersCandlns and 
accepcanc* ot other poitita of view, Idftas and sugfieatlona. 

The Harmonlzer mediates the dlf ferencaa betveen other weiflbers, attempte to reconcile 
diaasreemnta, relievae teoaion la contllct aituatlona through Jeatlog or pouring 
oil oa thtt troubled vatera, etc. 

The Cofflpromlsef operates from within a conflict in which hla Idea or poaltlon la 
involved. He nay offer co«proeila% by yielding atacua, admitting hla «"or, by 
dlaclpXlnlttg hlaaelf to maintain group hormony, or by "coialng half-way In moving 
Aloog with Lue gfoup. 

tha G ate-keeper and Expediter attciopca to keep communication channela open by 

aucour aging ot facilitating tha participation of ochara ("V« haven t got the Ideas 
or Mr. X yet/* etc.) or by propoalng regulation of the flow of crmounication I why 
don't w« limit the length of our cootributlona to that everyone will have a chance 
to contribute etc.) . - 

♦THDXVXDUAL*' ROLES 

The Aagr caaor nay work* in aany waya— dafla .ig the atatua of othera, expreaaing 

diaapproval of tha values, acta or feeUnga of othera, attacking the group or th^s 
problem it ia working on. JoWng aggreaaively, abowing envy toward another a 
contribution by trying to take credit for 16, etc. ^ 

The Rgcoznltlcn-gcekn.r Works in various ways Co c? 
through boaactng, reporting on personal achl 
acrugaling to prevent hia being placed in 



^Cendon Co hlraself, whether 
^l^tliig In unusual ways, 
ion I etc. 



RTA 8-3-71 © 
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Cate-.. 



sex 1 — — 7j-n 




do 



, a which q' 



'1? 



g,ad=Vevel-ndM 



; other 



Name ^^ate 

Are you an wdo'-^^^^J-^r— 

A'-e you a-gridlTate?-— 
• No — 
In whlcJ, year a„H 

^' fron, Which i„,»j„„„„ 

your area or ^''-'rer 7 

J-ur area or concentration 7 ' 

^cl> grada level do ^'"'^'i'^'ctt^ — 

====5-r=~r-— ^^^^^^^ 




tner method courses have vo,, ^ ~— 

- No 
What ffi^. ■ 



^fat r„,e.piay,„g expeXiTir ' 

r ■ have you had? 



♦Anderson a972; pp ai, 52 and 93) 
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COLLEGE OF oatO. 

, , ■ ves tocloW' ^^^"J^jj^ well. 



^ — ^ joceiyi;_ — 

i!Iui:i^^^^%iuHE 

u-^----J^enel_^ 



-Miie. uoe Veil *.u 




' indicate 




do not 



^°^respond to lo 

*Anderson aa72: pp aS, 96 and a7X 
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Very helptu^ 



vlU help n« 
. group »«tLxnii 



to 



, Very M*P'"' 

3: Tc^h^l^uL-u 



tol th«n It 

-1: r^c^r-'^^ 



a. 



1 «ottW tecomflftn<> thl* 
recoi 



Advise .J 



f vJth 



1 e«Jov Interacting 

J Very ww^h — . 

The .insulation 

^ Very ouch BO 

"b. SoTOCVJhat 1 

"c. wot ?att^^-*i 

^d. Hot at all. 

THe simulation gao*! 

^ Very roJcUl 

- — "^yy socievhftt I 
— not petti 

■ d. Not at q 



111. ^l**^ 



cvo 



note «pac« 



is 



8-3-71 



^^^^^^^ 

•• Very h , '""cS""" «"« «•«>. h.lp., . 

*'- »llpt!lV'""^ ""Clop .„ 



*Anderson a9-72: pp 118 and lia) 
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" lllliB I .6- 



vmat do 



3ot>. 



^0, 



. Oft' . IT-W 



- — a G*tc-^i 
- — a 

an Stic^i 

a Cotftpi 



oc^!^.!i:ji'or5 to 



,0' 



One vho _ 
personal , 
placed " 



i««r„«.„t U , ""^^CflE ABOUT GR0„r, ~" 



1. 



13. What 



3. 



wlio praiae 

. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 



'4 



Who he, 



4. 



. « encourages 



Imrol^cf?^*^'^** from vithi- _ 
■-rSfi^-^^^PTancf «... ' 



*Anderson aa72: pp 122 through 128i 
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Figure 1 . 

Physical .-^rrangeRient for Experimental and Contrast Group Accivities 
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Figure 2 

Physical Arrangement for Experimental Group* s Treatment 



^Anderson 0-972: pp 31 and 3A1 
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APPENDIX E 



:3oUe:ge Unde - 
graduates 



£xp:erimental 
Group 
(In iloom Z^o) 



Contrast 

Group 
(la Koom 245) 



41 6 d^^i 



Table I 

E:xocr=nrantai Design anc ?r9,^^xdures 



Treacmcst 



Simulation 
Device 
(All 6. Kour.d5 
Played) 



Measures. Zrr.^loycz 



aeiore 



jjuring 



imm'idiat^^ly 



One Mcr.th 
Ar:er 



34 minutes 



personal 
laformatioa 
Ouestionnaire 
and 
5ociomtftric 
Device 



15 minutes- 
(not expen^- 
mental tins©) 



Lecture and Dis- 
cussion: on Role 
Theory including 
Typoloijy of 
roles used in 
Simulation Device 

34 minutes 
(25 mia. lecture 



personal 
Information 
Questionnaire 



Socijmetric 
Device 

25 minutes 
(not experi- 



uame 
Scoring 
Sessions 
6 Znd of 

Kcu«id 
Z Znd of 

Phase 
1 End of 

Game 

24 minutes 



Cognitive 

and. 
Aifectiss^s 
Mea 



Cogr.iclve 
Criterion 
Measure 



30 to 35 
minutes 



None 



9 min. discua,) mental time) 



Cognitive 
Criterion 
Meaaare 



20 minutes 



'».\{anner "in wnicnr«:r.r3iri-=*t^daLa was coUectea 



20 minutes; 



CognitiTre 
Criterion. 
Measurw 



20 minutes 



TABLE 2 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE 
BET^^EEN 6 GAME ROUND SCORES 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 



Between Subjects 
Within Subjects 

Rounds 
Residual 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



191.17 
529,17 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



53 
270 



-40 . 28 
488.89 



5 

265 



MEAN 

SQUARE F 



8.06 
1.84 



PROBABIEIT.Y 



4.37 



.001 



Total 



721.17 



323 



31 



**Anderson ClS72x 5- 37) 
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source: 



Game Round 
Game Round 
Game Round 
Game Round 
Game Round 
Game Round 



TABLE 3 

GAME PERFORMANCE MEAN SCORES B' ^lOBNDS 



MEAN 
SCORE 



Total Game Rounds 



3.80 
4.33 
4.69 
4.19 
3.98 
4.78 

4.29 



JSO^ERAGE HEAN SCORE 



-..27 (First 3 Rounds) 



4.31 (Lass: 3 Rounds) 



TABLE 4 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE 
BETWEEN 2 GAME PHASES SCORES 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



DEGREES OF MEAN 
FREEDOM SQUMiE T PROBABILITY 



B etweea-Sjib j ec t s 
Within Siibjects 

Phases 
Resi&ial 



575.94 
493.50 



53 
54 



.45 

493.05 



1 
53 



.45 1.0 

3J3:0 



U.S.* 



Total 



1069.44 



107 



*n.s.=nnt significant 



lERIC: 
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TABLE 5 

SUMMAET 'Z^LZ FOR GAME VERSUS^ 
LECTURE OM COGNITIVE MEASUl^- 



TESTING GROUP NmiBHR OF MEM 
T iSE ' SUBJECTS .^CiSE 



snsais&RiD 

DIFFEKENCE ^mE. OF t 
DSIIIESHSNCE 



PROBmiLITY 



Iirc22ied±a:te 



Experimental, 
Contrast 
Total 



5 A 28.01 
18 25 .XI 



72 



.89 



3*33 



• 0Q5 



Delayed 



Experimental 
Contrast 
Total 



54 27.X1 

.18 . 24...61.J 



72 



+2.50 



I.IL 



2,26 



.025 



Tabic 4 * 

TYPE OF3vlPlRlCAL DATA CQLLECTED 
The Following Empirical X^sl waa Collected on ^E.ich InclivitSKrailiintthc Study 



Type of I3aU 



Experimental Gmup 



Ccmirast Grottp 



ProgrcflBivp garne scores 
by rounds (6) 

Progressive game scores 
by phases (2) 

End o£^ame Score 

Poat-C3ame Affective CriteracsBr 
Measures (short term) 

PoBt-^CCftseatment Cognitive Criterion 
Meaflxmi{short and lung terrst^ 

Gin X 

ScnriYnsBfitx i c ?3iil e ftsvr e 
Acadestic PenAttJntsan c e 
Previous RolcsiSls^ong Exp«=3wnce 
Previous SmaailiGroup Expenasace 
Previous Simulation Experience* 
Grade Level Teaching Preference 



X 



.at. 

X 



*todersoii (1972: p. 43, Table 2) 



